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more malignant, more mischievous than war; not one that, 


‘4 MONG all the miseries by which man is infested, there is not one 


like war, does more harm to the morals of men than even to 
their property and persons. It is indeed a less injury to deprive me of 
my life than of my innocence. Nor is war at all the less detestable be- 
cause the greatest portion of its evils falls on the poor and low; on the 
farmer, on the manufacturer, or the wayfaring man. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ shed his blood for the redemption of these men, despised as they 
are, no less than for the redemption of Kings. And when we shall stand 
before the judgment seat of Christ, where the most powerful lords of 
this world must shortly stand, that impartial judge will require a no less 
strict account to be given of those poor and despised ones than of despots 
and grandees. Therefore they who deem it a trifling loss and injury 
when the poor and the low are robbed, afflicted, banished, burnt out, 
oppressed or put to death, do in truth accuse Jesus Christ (the wisdom 
of the Father) of folly, for shedding his blood to save such wretches as 


these. 
ERASMUS TO FRANCIS THE First or FRANCE, IN 1523. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. ITV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. Y. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
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behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


ArT. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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Progress towards the Czar’s Conference 


The conference proposed by Nicholas II. continues 
to engage the serious thought of the world, in spite 
of the rumors of war with which the atmosphere is 
charged. The heart and judgment of the world go 
that way. Of that there is no doubt. Representa- 
tive organizations of all kinds continue to express 
not their approval only, but their devoutest wish for 
the success of the conference. The Emperor’s palace 
has been flooded with telegrams, letters, resolutions 
and addresses, from all parts of the earth. The 
The heart and conscience 
We hope they are soon 





meaning of this is clear. 
of the world are for peace. 
to be strong enough to do away with war. 

It is not yet known when the conference will be 
held. The Russian government has expressed the 
wish that it meet this winter. The King of Bel- 
gium has written with his own hand to the Czar 
proposing that the meeting be held at Brussels, and 
the Czar is thought to favor this proposal. 
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All of the great powers, except France have sent 
their replies to St. Petersburg, and France may have 
done so by this time, though we have seen no notice 
of it. The smaller powers have all responded most 
favorably. So has Japan from the East. 

The reservations made in some of the replies are 
in curious contrast to the straightforward and whole- 
hearted character of the Czar’s invitation. Turkey 
has expressed her readiness to take part, but wishes 
to know beforehand whether the program will be 
such as to interfere with the completion of the arm- 
ing of her existing forces, which she says is intended 
only to maintain the status quo. Germany, Austria 
and Italy, the powers composing the Triple Alliance, 
have made their approval conditional on the main- 
tenance of the present territorial limits. 

These reservations are not more than might have 
been expected in diplomatic replies to a note of so 
much moment. If the conference, when it meets, 
should restrict itself entirely to the matter of future 
armaments, there would be ample justification for 
its assembling. A mere cessation of the growth of 
armaments, if it could be brought about, would be 
an inestimabie blessing. But the delegates, when 
they assemble, will find it impossible to limit their 
deliberations to mere stopping of the growth of 
armaments. The question of reduction in some form, 
or of equalization according to population, will 
necessarily come up. We shall be greatly surprised, 
when the conference meets in Brussels or elsewhere, 
if the discussions do not take a much wider range 
even than this. The question of the judicial means 
of settling international differences is inseparably 
connected with that of disarmament, and it will not 
be possible to make any satisfactory arrangement 
for the latter which does not include the former. If 
there ever was a meeting on the assembling of which 
all praying men ought to ask the blessing of Al- 
mighty God it is this approaching conference. 
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The Omdurman Atrocity. 


‘* We challenge any sane man to attempt to real- 
ize that battlefield, and then to stand up in God’s 
daylight and say that it is good.” So writes the 
editor of a Loudon journal in reference to the 
horrible butchery at Omdurman, over which so great 
a portion of England has gone wild with delight. 
Something of the loathsomeness of the scene m: Ly 
be gathered from the picture, given in the London 
Daily Mail, of the trenches at Atbara after the 
battle there last spring: 

‘¢ There were black spindle-legs curled up to meet 
red-gimbleted black faces ; donkeys headless and leg- 
less, or sieves of shrapnel ; camels with necks writhed 
back onto their humps, rotting already in pools of 
blood and bile-yellow water ; heads without faces, and 
faces without anything below: cobwebbed arms and 
legs, and black skins grilled to crackling on smoul- 
dering palm-leaf.” 

But Atbara was only the ante-room of Omdur- 
man. At the former place General Kitchener and 
his forces were only ‘* whetting their tusks,” by 
little practice, for the general massacre at the latter. 
And what dreadful work these Christian tusks made 
of it fora few hours! At the end of the revel, not 
less than ten thousand lay dead and mangled beyond 
recognition, and from fifteen to twenty thousand 
were writhing or crawling about in agony on the 
blood-soaked earth, while «‘ from every straw shelter 
thin streams of blood oozed out, blackening in the 
scorching vertical sun.” 

And what did the Christian Sirdar do with these 
thousands of wounded dervishes? The Saturday 
Review and the Standard say that squads of Egyp- 
tian soldiers were sent out to kill them off, in order 
to save lint and other necessaries, and to keep the 
limited staff of medical attendants and nurses from 
being overworked. No wonder that General Kitch- 
ener tried to keep the newspaper correspondents out 
of the way. The worst newspaper correspondent 
that ever manufactured stories out of whole cloth has 
not sunk to a lower depth of infamy than an English 
general who, in cold blood, is capable of doing what 
was done at Omdurman. There is only one depth 
of barbarism lower than this —the eating of those 
slain in battle. What shall be said of a Christian 
publie, in England or America, which will deliber- 
ately shut its eyes pose condone such an atrocity on 
the ground that it was a necessary work of civiliza- 
tion against these ‘‘ fiends incarnate”? Fiends 
incarnate! In which garb? 

There is a theory of some Christians — not our- 
selves — that the world is to grow worse and worse 
until it finally becomes so bad that the Son of Man 
will descend in wrath and smite all sinners from the 
face of the earth, 
saints left. It begins to look, 


in the light of the 
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deeds of Sir Herbert, who has evidently been brought 
up on this sort of theology, as if this descent of the 
Son will not be necessary. All He will need to do 
is to encourage the Christian nations to follow up 
the Sirdar’s methods, to which they seem so much 
inclined, and then He can stay quietly in Heaven, 
and they will accomplish the work for Him — all of 
it except their own destruction, which He may have 
to reserve to himself, it they should not succeed in 
annihilating one another, after blotting out all the 
‘* fiends incarnate.” 

We are glad to know that there are still people in 
England, some of whom retain their voices, who 
have some respect left for the teachings of the Gos- 


pel. Mr. W. S. Blunt, writing in the London 
Times, says of this Omdurman horror: ‘*The mis- 


government of the Khalifa has been immensely 
exaggerated for political purposes. .. . Knowing 
Nile politics intimately as I do, and bearing the past 
in mind, I will not hesitate longer to say that a 
massacre so gigantic in its proportions and so little 
justified by any circumstances of necessity or self- 
defense, was never committed by a civilized Euro- 
pean nation since modern wars began.” 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson and others have written in 
the same transparent way. But in spite of the evi- 
dent atrocity of the deed, or rather because of it, 
Christian England proposes to recognize the deed 
as her own, as it is her own, by giving General 
Kitchener a purse of £25,000 and putting him in- 
to the House of Lords as Lord Kitchener of Khar- 
toum. She ought to set up anew division of Parlia- 
ment for such as he, and enter him as Lord of the 
Bloody Valley. 


The Horrors of the War. 


The recent war had its full quota of horrors. 
No war ever had more of them in the same number 
of weeks. One cannot think of them in their terri- 
ble reality without shuddering. Most people will 
not picture them to their minds at all. The imagi- 
nation instinctively refuses to go through such 
shocking and Icathsome details. But they were 
there just the same, and whoever says that the war 
was righteous and glorious must, if he is honest, say 
it with all these horrors before his imagination. 

The first instalment of horrors came in Manila 
harbor, on Sunday morning, the first day May. 
Little mention was made of these horrors in the ac- 
count of the ‘‘glorious” victory. There were but few 

casualties on ** our side,” only a few men slightly 





wounded, not a ship lost, not aman killed. It was 
nearly a ‘* bloodless” victory. Was it? A few 
thousand yards away, what was happening? There 
was plenty of blood there. Men were crushed in- 
to jelly by the murderous shells, or blown into 


unrecognizable fragments. The ships were set on 
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fire by the explosive missiles. Men with limbs torn 
off were roasted alive on the decks. Men wounded 
and screaming from pain were suffocated to death 
in the hot sulphurous hells below the decks. Living, 
wounded and dead went down promiscuously in the 
bloody, seething waters. Whose guns, whose 
hands, whose brains did these things? Look straight 
into these infernal deeds, ye praters of the ‘* right- 
eousness” and ‘‘glory” of war, and then speak! 
Speak conscientiously ! 

The second instalment of borrors came at Santi- 
ago de Cuba on the first of July. These were the 
ordinary horrors of a battlefield intensified by the 
flaming heat of a tropical sun, and aggravated by the 
stupid haste with which the conflict was rushed into. 
Ordinary horrors, did we say? There are no ordi- 
nary horrors of a battlefield. They are always 
extraordinary, every battlefield creating its own 
horrors. Men are never killed or wounded alike. 
Their sufferings are always peculiar to themselves. 
It was especially so that day before Santiago. The 
‘*picnic” of death and wounds was described in 
the dailies until the nation’s heart grew pale and 
still. Brave men were mown to death on both sides 
by hundreds, were mangled into helpless masses by 
thousands, wounded men lay for two days in the 
burning sun and the drenching rain, without food, 
without water, without care, hidden in the long 
grass, or half buried in the mud. The buzzards did 
not wait for them to die; the land crabs ate away 
the faces of men still alive. 

Some of these horrors, it will be said, might have 
been avoided, others lessened, if there had been any 
brains in the management. Possibly so. Though 
we doubt whether, with the rapidity with which war 
moves in these days, any amount of brains would 
have changed the essential character of the scene. 
Destruction always moves faster than healing; it 
will move still faster with the tremendous forces now 
harnessed to its service. The only way to prevent 
such scenes is to do away with war altogether. 

We venture to suggest in this connection that the 
whole question of the moral justification of war is not 
:. question of motives and results, but of means and 
deeds. There are no more horrible deeds ever done 
on the earth than those of war. If motives and re- 
sults can be made to justify such deeds as those 
which must be done on every battlefield, then is not 
the principle that the end justifies the means estab- 
lished, and the foundations of morality swept entire- 
ly away ? 

Instalment three of the horrors of the war came 
on the third of July—Sunday again—with the de- 
struction of Cervera’s fleet. Again there were no 
casualties worth mentioning on ‘* our side,” one 
killed and one wounded. But the appalling charac- 
ter of the destruction, death and torture on the 
Spanish ships has never been surpassed in the whole 
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history of warfare. The steel covering of the Viz- 
caya became red hot. Men were seen naked roast- 
ing to death on the deck, or scalded by steam, or 
climbing down blistering-hot chains, their naked 
bodies swinging against the red hot sides of the 
ships. Within, men, having torn off their burning 
garments, rushed frantically about, or wounded 
writhed in agonies in the awful heat. The shotted 
guns kept going off by reason of the heat, and an 
explosion of one of the magazines tore one end of the 
vessel into pieces. It was much the same on all 
the ships, which were crushed and set on fire by the 
American shells. 

When the news of the destruction of Cervera’s 
fleet reached Washington there was wild, unrestrained 
rejoicing in the nation’s capital. So there was in 
other parts of the land. To rejoice wildly over a 
victory attended by such scenes as occurred on thé 
Spanish vessels, one must, it seems to us, either 
close his eyes absolutely to them or have a_ heart 
compared with which stone is tender. But what sort 
of a moral condition does it indicate to shut one’s 
eyes to these horrors and see only the bravery, the 
destructive skill and the victory of the winners? 
Much has been said of the tenderness of the Ameri- 
san men after the fight was over; but how does this 
in any way change the character of their furious 
scientific cruelty while the battle was on? Great 
praise has been bestowed on Captain Philip 
for his restraint when, on reaching the shattered 
Oquendo and seeing the awful plight of the men, he 
exclaimed, ‘* Don’t cheer; the poor devils are dy- 
ing!” But what of the pitiless deeds of Cuptain 
Philip and his men, which had just created the hell 
in which ‘**the poor devils” were suffering un- 
speakable agonies? Does the awful contradiction 
never occur to the minds of those who talk about 
‘* brilliant achievements ” and ‘+ glorious victories ?” 
What is the other side of a ‘brilliant victory ?” 
By what light does it shine? The difference between 
Captain Philip and Commodore Schley who non- 
chalantly remarked as the men on the Texas cheered 
him, ‘It was a nice fight, Jack, was n’t it?”, was 
that the latter had wholly closed his eyes tu the 
atrocities committed, the former only half. We 
speak of these two only as types. 

Of the fourth and final instalment of the horrors 
ot the war what suitable word can be said? These 
horrors were the aftermath of the Santiago cam- 
paign. Wounded men were left without food, with- 
out medicines, without care, to die in the hospitals 
or in the places where they fell. Men were stricken 
down with yellow fever, typhoid, dysentery, were 
packed into foul ships, died by scores in camp and 
on the voyage home, or were starved into ghosts 
of their former selves. As the details of the situ- 
ation became known and the army came home a 
shriveled and helpless wreck, the whole nation was 
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filled with horror, shame and indignation, and a 
great cry went up all over the land against the man- 
agement of the war department. 

We have no excuses to offer for the Secretary of 
War. We have little doubt that the investigation 
which has been ordered will, if thoroughly made, 
reveal both incompetency and corruption in the de- 
partment. But the blame ought to be put primarily 
where it belongs. Given the circumstances under 
which the government rushed headlong into the war 
and the locality of the campaign, we do not believe 
that the most capable and honest man in the nation 
could have handled the department so as to have 
prevented, except in moderate measure, the horrors 
which came on like a whirlwind. They were, in 
kind at least, what had been foretold. They are 
therefore to be set down as a part of the crime of 
the war, chargeable to all those in Congress and 
elsewhere who so blindly precipitated the conflict. 
Mr. Alger was one of these. He was at the head 
of the war-party in the cabinet. He was thirsty for 
blood and honor. He must therefore bear the blame 
not only for the incompetency and corruption of the 
administration of the department but also that of 
having forced on the war in the beginning. He is 
reaping as he sowed, a double harvest of shame and 
dishonor. But multitudes of guilty men are throw- 
ing their own loads on to poor Alger’s shoulders. 

It makes one unspeakably sad to have to feel that 
all these horrors will soon be pushed out of sight by 
many, and that they will go on talking of the 
‘glory’ and the ‘‘ righteousness” of war. There is 
no blindness greater than that which the war-god 
lets down upon human eyes. 

General Sherman’s famous saying, ‘* War is Hell,” 
has recently been much discussed. One magazine 
writer has attempted to show—what needed no dem- 
onstration—that the old fighter did not utter it in 
the interests of peace, and had no notion himself of 
joining a peace society. Sherman cared nothing for 
peace as a matter of principle. He was a fighter. 
That was his business. But he called the business 
by its right name. He was honest enough to reason 
straight about it. He made no pretensions to re- 
ligion. He left that to his wife, so he said. When 
men in his presence tried to deck out war in gar- 
ments of righteousness and glory, he said no. *‘*You 
say that war is glory; I say it is hell.” ‘‘ Men who 
have nice notions about Christianity had better let 
war alone.” ‘‘War is cruel and you cannot refine it.” 
All this talk about the ‘‘glory” of war, the ‘right- 
eousness” of it, the ‘* civilizing” of it, he brushed 
aside as mere ignorant and hollow pretence. He did 
not shut his eyes to such horrors as were enacted in 
the recent war. He looked straight into them and 
described what he saw. No war ever showed more 
conspicuously than the recent one the utter impossi- 
bility of changing the inhuman character of war. 
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Hon. Thomas F. Bayard. 


Hon. Thomas F. Bayard. who died on September 
28, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Samuel D. 
Warren, at Dedham, Mass., at the age of seventy, 
is universally conceded to have been one of the 
ablest and purest of American public men. He was 
as distinguished for honesty as for ability, a thing 
which we wish we could say of all men in public 
positions. A neighbor of his who had known him 
long, said that ‘*God never made an honester man 
than Tom Bayard.” 

But whatever God had done for him through a 
long line of worthy and distinguished ancestors, Mr. 
Bayard had the high personal honor of having main- 
tained his hereditary virtue, and of having developed 
and strengthened it to a point where it would not in 
the least give way before either financial or political 
temptations. United States Senator for sixteen 
years, Secretary of State for four years, Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain four years, Mr. Bayard 
might have been Presidert, or at least have received 
the nomination of his party therefor, if he had been 
willing to play fast and loose with the questions of 
the currency and of civil service reform. But he 
was a greater man as he was, and did more both for 
the good and the honor of his country, than would 
have been the case if he had swerved a_ hair’s 
breadth from his convictions and thereby become 
President. 

Mr. Bayard never did more for his country and 
for humanity in any other position than when he 
was at the Court of St. James. A good deal has 
been said about the recent war with Spain having 
wiped out all animosity between this country and 
Great Britain. This is not a true statement of the 
case. An animosity which is apparently destroyed 
by war is very apt to come to life again at very in- 
opportune times. War-friendships are extremely 
unreliable, and for our own part we should have 
little confidence in the sudden expression of friendly 
feeling between the two nations, if the roots of this 
feeling were not much deeper than the influence of 
the war. ‘The disappearance of prejudices between 
this country and Great Britain has been going on 
for years, and the growing friendship between them 
has much deeper foundations than any temporary 
sympathies aroused by the war. This is the view 
taken by Professor Dicey in the October Adlantic 
Monthly, and it is certainly the true one. 

When the history of this growing friendship shall 
have been truly written, Mr. Bayard will be found 
to have contributed as much to it as any other single 
individual. When at London, he made it a part ot 
his official business to foster a better understanding 
between the two countries. He believed it to be a 
part of the duty of an ambassador to promote 
friendly international relations. He was willing to 
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incur censure at home in order that he might fulfil 
what he saw to be his duty in this regard. He did 
not hesitate to criticise his own country, when he 
believed it to be fostering wrong policies. He had 
that rare sort of patriotism which tries to bring the 
country up to higher standards of thinking and 
doing. He may have been imprudent at times, as 
was thought, but the path of duty often lies straight 
through what to others seems imprudence. There 
is sometimes no other honest way of proceeding. 
The turn which Anglo-American affairs have recently 
taken has silenced Mr. Bayard’s critics. When the 
growing friendship is consummated in a permanent 
treaty of arbitration, which is as certain as fate, Mr. 
Bayard’s name will have honorable mention, along 
with those of Gresham, Olney and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, as one of those who in high official 
positions were chiefly instrumental in bringing it 
about. 


Editorial Notes. 

Mr. Robert Treat Paine, president of the American 
Peace Society, has been attending, as a delegate, the past 
month the Triennial Episcopal Convention in Washington. 
The Convention, or rather the House of Deputies, on the 
20th ult., agreed to a letter to be sent to the Czar of 
Russia *‘ hailing with joy the great peace manifesto” and 
‘*earnestly hoping that the conference may result in a 
reduction of the excessive armaments which are a crush- 
ing burden on the people, and in the establishment of 
some method of judicial arbitration for the settlement of 
international difficulties by which may be preserved the 
principles of equity and right whereon rest the security 
of states and the welfare of peoples.’’ A resolution was 
also passed commending closer union between this country 
and Great Britain. 





Hon. Walter Hazell, M. P., treasurer of the London 
Peace Society, has been spending, with two sons accom- 
panying him, some weeks in Canada and the United 
States. We had a pleasant call from him at the office of 
the American Peace Society. Mr. Hazell is the senior 
member of the firm of Hazell, Watson and Viney, one 
of the largest printing companies in Great Britain. He 
was the founder of the Self-Help Emigration Society 
which has provided employment for more than five thou- 
sand people in the Canadian provinces. Mr. Hazell is a 
warm friend of the United States and is, with multi- 
tudes of other Englishmen, greatly desirous of the con- 
summation of a permanent treaty of arbitration between 
his country and ours. In interviews with the Boston 
Transcript and the Boston Herald he expressed himself 
with some caution as to the present foreign problems of 
the United States, but in general he showed that he felt 
that what is called an ‘‘imperialistic policy” would be a 
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serious mistake on the part of the United States. He 
thought that one of the most practicable means of pro- 
moting closer fellowship between Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans was closer personal touch between them. Ameri- 
cans visiting England should take letters of introduction 
and see the people on their own ground. ‘Our ruins and 
museums are interesting, but they are not England. The 
life of our country is in our people, not in our masonry.” 
There is a world of wisdom in this suggestion. 





It is significant that the older statesmen of the nation 
are almost without exception opposed to the colonial im- 
perialistic policy now so much talked of. Their judgment 
is the more valuable because they have had long experience 
in political affairs, have studied thoroughly the funda- 
mental principles of our national, constitution, and are 
better able, than others, to make a wise prognostication 
of the future effects of a radical change of our inter- 
national policy. Senator Morrill, Senator Hoar, Ex- 
Senator Edmunds, Ex-Secretary Sherman, Carl Schurz, 
the Jate Thomas F. Bayard, and others have spoken in 
most decided terms against our expansion into the tropics 
at the present time and under existing conditions. We 
present in this issue the views on this subject of Hon. 
George S. Boutwell, one of the most experienced, judi- 
cious and patriotic statesmen of the gereration now 
passing away. Mr. Boutwell has been Governor of 
Massachusetts, United States Senator and Secretary of 
the Treasury, and speaks with a wisdom to which the 
nation would do well to give heed. There is clearly a 
strong reaction throughout the nation, among people of 
all parties, against the imperialistic furor which at one 
time threatened to sweep everything before it. But the 
reaction has not come soon enough to prevent all the 
mischiefs. Some of the evil effects of the war have, as 
Mr. Boutwell says, already fixed themselves upon us. 
But there is still time to do something to lessen even 
these and to prevent others which still hang threateningly 
over us. Mr. Boutwell’s address, though long, will well 
repay the most careful reading. 


The unfortunate outbreak among the Chippewa Indians 
of Northern Minnesota, resulting in a clash with the 
troops and considerable loss of life, is clearly traceable, 
as has usually been the case in the Indian wars and 
massacres, to the white man’s trespasses and greed and 
injustice. It has been proposed to remove these Indians 
to another reservation ; they have not been properly paid 
for improvements in their present quarters, and their 
timber has been grossly undervalued by inspectors ap- 
pointed under the last Administration. The immediate 
cause of the outbreak was the arrest by the United States 
officials of Bush Ear, the leader of a band which were 
engaged in the illegal sale of whiskey on the reservation. 
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He had refused to serve as a witness on the ground that 
he had not, on a previous summons, been paid his witness 
fees. When taken under a warrant, he was suddenly 
rescued from the marshal by a fierce attack of some of 
his band. It is not probable that this resistance to the 
authorities would have been made if the Indians had not 
been smarting under the injustices done them. Of course 
the Indian offenders go down under the iron heel of force, 
but what becomes of the corrupt politicians, the trans- 
gressors against the Indians’ rights, and the men who 
taught them to use and to sell whiskey? What sort of jus- 
tice is that which never reaches the primary offenders? 





The Indian Conference, the sixteenth of the series, 
which met at Lake Mohonk last month, gave considerable 
attention to the matter of the recent outbreak among the 
Minnesota Indians. The facts then stated made it clear 
that the Indians were more sinned against than sinning. 
The platform of the Conference strongly condemns the 
running of the Indian Bureau as a political machine, and 
appeals to the people to demand of the Government that 
it be taken out of politics. 

‘* We have appealed,” it says, ‘* to successive adminis- 
trations to remedy these abuses, and the abuses still 
continue. We now appeal to the people of the United 
States to demand of their government that the Indian 
Bureau be taken out of politics; that the Indian Com- 
missioner be no longer treated as a political officer, to be 
changed with every change of administration; that the 
work of the Bureau be entrusted to experts and left in 
their hands until it is accomplished. And we also appeal 
to them to demand of Congress that it recognize that the 
Indian Bureau is of necessity a temporary institution, and 
should be discontinued at the earliest practicable moment ; 
that it expedite the dissolution of the reservations and 
the allotment of the land in severalty ; that it give all 
Indians everywhere a right to appeal to the courts, and 
render all Indians everywhere accountable to the courts ; 
and that it thus prepare the way for the abolishment of a 
costly policy, unjust to the Indians, injurious to the 
whites and an impediment to civilization.” 





The latest reports from Paris indicate that the Spanish 
Peace Commissioners are directing their efforts chiefly 
toward securing as much financial easement as possible 
for Spain. They have contended that the United States, 
having forced Spain to abandon sovereignty in Cuba, and 
having assumed at least temporary sovereignty in the 
island, should therefore assume the debt, or that Cuba, if 
made independent, should bear the debt itself. They 
have cited historical precedents in favor of this latter 
position. ‘The United States Commissioners have refused 
to make any concessions in this direction. Failing here, 
the Spanish Commissioners are reported to favor giving 
up the whole of the Philippines provided the United 
States will assume a part or all of the Cuban debt, or 


farnish a direct money consideration. The United 
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States Commissioners, following their instructions, seem 
determined to make no concessions in any direction. 
This is just as we supposed it would be. Not even in 
the disposition of the Philippines are the Spanish Com- 
missioners to bave any say, though the protocol clearly 
leaves the whole subject in the hands of the Commission 
and gives Spain some moral rights in the matter. It is 
clearly a case of might doing its own will in the presence 
of weakness. It may be an easy thing to do now, but 
sometime and somewhere the evil fruit will be gathered. 





The commission to adjust the differences between this 
country and Canada has done a great deal of hard work 
at Quebec. Deputations from many organizations have 
been before them to urge the claims of various interests, 
These have been given respectful hearing. The relations 
between the two branches of the Commission have been 
most cordial, and so far as can be learned all the mem- 
bers have shown a sincere desire to reach a basis of 
agreement which shall be satisfactory to both countries. 
The meetings of the Commission have been private, and 
the scope of the treaty which they are preparing cannot 
be given at this time. The Commission is to meet here- 
after and continue its labors in Washington. 





Something of the intensity of feeling produced by the 
Czar’s peace manifesto among the friends of peace every- 
where in Europe may be judged from the following edi- 
torial expressions of Alfred H. Fried in the Monatliche 
Friedens—Correspondenz, the organ of the German Peace 
Society, published at Berlin: 

‘¢ The idea which has been defended by us in the most 
obstinate struggles against the storming masses of our 
overwise opponents, has won an incomparably great 
victory. We Utopists of yesterday have become the 
practical politicians of to-day. What we have preached 
and desired for decades, is to become a reality. . That 
(the Czar’s manifesto) is spirit of our spirit; those are 
words which we have spoken and written innumerable 
times ; those are thoughts which we friends of peace have 
vigorously supported. It is possible that we are near the 
goal for which we have been striving, that the struggle 
which we and our comrades have been carrying on in all 
lands, is being crowned with victory. ‘n spite of all 
opposition, in spite of all the enemies who have either 
treated our efforts with scorn and derision or with down- 
right indifference, a mighty defender steps forth into our 
ranks, who will secure for himself the greatest honor of 
the ages by giving to the world a real peace, after the 
long night of sophistry and delusion. . . The states will 
not be able to reject his call. 

But even if no appreciable result should come of the 
matter, if the wished-for consummation should be only in 
part realized, yet the Czar’s rescript will remain for us a 
victory of unspeakable value. Do we imagine that the 
great work will be accomplished at a single stroke? 
That is impossible. But this manifesto will form a mile- 
stone in the history of our movement, a turning point in 
the entire history of the world. The peace movement will 
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receive from it new force and new adherents. The masses 
will come to us, because our aim is recognized and striven 
for by the mighty of the earth. The old saying, *‘ If you 
wish peace, prepare for war,” was finally buried on the 
24th of August; a new era is beginning; a new day is 
breaking ; from now on peoples must comprehend that 
armaments will never bring peace, but lasting, latent 
war, the destruction of all civilization. 

‘¢ So far and no farther,”’ is now the word. But to us, 
who have unflinchingly labored in this cause in the days of 
contempt, remains the double duty of abiding faithful 
and of bringing the great work toanend. We are not 
yet so far along that we can rest on our laurels. ‘The 
call of the Czar to the nations is only the beginning of 
the pacification of Europe. There is yet hard work to be 
done. With full steam on we must steer straight for the 
new goal, now lying nearer. Every man must come on 
board and all who fight with spiritual weapons must 
gather together. Our battle cry, ‘* Down with Arms,” 
has become the watchword of the world. The new cen- 
tury which we friends of peace have helped to bring in, 
is already throwing its light upon us.” 





Before the Executive Council of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Trade, on the 19th ult., Mr. Edward 
Atkinson made a vigorous plea against ‘‘ imperialism.” 
He said that ‘‘ the longer the United States has to main- 
tain armed forces by land and sea in the territories wrested 
from Spain, the worse the moral and physical danger. 
It is a crime against the young manhood of this country 
to undertake these dangers, calling for a large armed 
force. The stalwart young men, in the prime of life, 
who are stationed at these points will be exposed to all 
theinfections which grow out of human passion, and which 
governments and wilitary authorities are powerless to 
meet.’? From the economic standpoint ‘‘the true strength 
of the nation is in inverse proportion to the size of the 
army and the navy which it may be called upon to main- 
tain.” Our strength consists first in the ‘* adequate con- 
sumption of the elements of life. Food, fuel, shelter and 
clothing are all that any man, be he rich or poor, can get, 
in a material sense, in this world.” The second element 
of national strength, in the economic sense, is ‘‘the devel- 
opment of the national resources.” The third is ‘* free- 
dom from destructive taxation.” ‘**This we seem in danger 
of throwing away under the influence of jingoism, imperi- 
alism and other evil forces which have become dangerous. 
The heavier the burden of taxes, the less there will be 
for wages and profits. Wages suffer most under indirect 
taxation. The five millions of Canada purchase more of 
us than the sixty millions of Latin America. If our 
dealings with the Canadians were regulated by common 
sense, we could in a single year increase our traffic with 
them more than we could increase it inten years by assum- 
ing dominion over these foreign territories.” Mr. Atkin- 
son, who has always opposed the annexation of Hawaii, 
protested strongly against the annexation of any of these 
territories. ‘* The bait held out as an inducement to 
extend our dominion is of the same delusive nature as the 
misrepresentations by which we were tricked and jockeyed 
into the war.” 
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A fraternal delegation from the Episcopal Church in 
Canada visited the Triennial Episcopal Council in Wash- 
ington on the 7th of October. The delegation was led 
by Archbishop Lewis, who is head of the Episcopal 
Church of Canada. Bishop Doane of Albany, president 
of the House of Bishops, extended the visitors a most 
cordial welcome, expressing the wish that the Episcopal 
Church might prove an important link in binding more 
closely together the two English-speaking peoples. Arch- 
bishop Lewis responded, expressing the deep love of the 
Church in Canada for the Church on this side of the bor- 
der, and declaring that it seemed to him the will of 
Providence that these nations should take great part in 
the advancement and civilization of the world. ‘Every 
tie,” he said, ‘‘ drawing closer together these two great 
nations is in the interest of civilization and Christianity.” ° 





Mr. Ernest Howard Crosby of Rhinebeck, N. Y., has 
just published a pamphlet of reflections on war, entitled 
‘*War Echoes.” It is full of vigor and directness. No 
one who reads it will have the least difficulty in under- 
standing Mr. Crosby’s meaning, whether he speaks in 
prose or poetry. Here is a bit entitled ‘‘Russia and 
America, August 29, 1898”: 

*“‘God bless the Czar! Little did I believe yesterday 
that that prayer would ever leave my lips. The old 
‘sphinx riddle is answered. Out of the eater cometh 
forth meat, and out of the strong cometh forth sweet- 
ness, From the heart of the Northern Bear at last we 
may gather honey. The armed hordes of Muscovy and 
Tartary cry ‘Peace !’ 

O Daughter of the West, thine hour of shame is upon 
thee! When thou didst hear from afar the word divine, 
thou wast busied in things of war. Thy thoughts were 
of loftier battlements, of swelling battalions, of deadlier 
flotillas, of greater preparation for slaughter. Thou hast 
sown the wind. Wilt thou escape the whirlwind? Thou 
hast planted dragon’s teeth. Wilt thou save thyself from 
the harvest of armed men, ready to impoverish and lord 
it over thee? Daughter of Liberty, fallen though thou 
be, give ear to the voice of Tyranny’s transfigured 
daughter. God bless Russia and the Czar!” 

The price of **‘War Echoes” is 10 cents, and may be 
had of Innes & Sons, 200 South Tenth St., Philadelphia. 





The moral debauchery connected with some of the 
recent army quarters is unspeakably painful. 
respondent of The Voice who visited Camp Meade, near 
Harrisburg, Pa., closes an account of what he saw, in 
the following words: 

** At Steelton, which is near Harrisburg, every bar 
seemed crowded with drunken soldiers, and even at an 
early hour in the evening —it was then about seven 
o’clock — men sat along the steps and curbstones, some- 
what disabled as to their powers of locomotion. A gentle- 
man of this village with whom I talked on the streets said : 

*** Yes, sir, the only people who are making money 
out of this camp are the saloons and the traction com- 
pany, and we are paying for it in the virtue of our young 
women. Girls against whose character there never was 
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even a breath of suspicion before have been ruined for 
life by the charm of a blue coat and brass buttons.’ 

‘* Harrisburg to-night is patroled by guards as if it 
were in a state of siege, while hundreds of other soldiers 
throng the streets. Soldiers are drinking at every bar, 
from that of the magnificently-appointed ‘*‘ Common- 
wealth” to low groggeries on East State street and its 
adjoining alleys. The patrol-wagon rushes up and down 
with the clamor of its gong, and seems to be paying 
attention to only the obstreperously drunk, for within a 
block and a half I have just seen not less than five 
dranken soldiers lying on the sidewalk and doorsteps. 
When I arrived here at three o’clock this morning the 
hotel bars were busy supplying drinks to soldiers, and 
after daylight twenty ‘‘ all-night drunks” were gathered 
in by the police, and I was told that the number was not 
at all remarkable except that it was so few. The other 
day Mayor Patterson, of Harrisburg, arrested an intoxi- 
cated soldier who was staggering along the streets; but 
if the mayor were to arrest every drunken soldier that 
there is in Harrisburg to-night he would have more than 
an all-night’s job. 

‘*The disreputable quarters of the city are particu- 
larly thronged with the boys in blue, and up and down 
in front of the houses of shame pace the guards with 
fixed bayonets; not to keep the boys out, but to make 
sure that the shameless women are well protected in 
following their vocation. 

‘* In more than one sense Sherman was right when he 
said : ‘ War is hell.’” 





Relations between France and England have been 
strained over the Fashoda affair, and preparations of the 
navies of both countries were hurriedly made which 
looked threatening. There has probably been no real 
danger of immediate war. France has given up the 
purpose to hold Fashoda, which England even at the 
risk of war, had determined that she should not hold. 
Diplomacy has found an ‘*‘ honorable” way out of the 
trouble. It is infinitely to France’s honor that she has 
had the courage to abstain from war. Whatever rights 
she may have had at Fashoda would have been very 
wickedly maintained at the cost of a great and terrible war. 


Brevities. 


Since the formation of the United States government, 
19,000 white men, women and children and 30,000 
Indians have been killed in our Indian wars. This has 
cost the government $807,073,658, or something over 
$16,000 per corpse. 

Josiah W. Leeds’ tireless peace pen recently con- 
tributed to **City and State” (Philadelphia) an interest- 
ing article entitled ‘*Not Lacking in Patriotism.’ 

John Hawthorne, a grandson of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, wrote to his mother just after the battle of San- 
tiago: ‘*I never knew what a cruel and barbarous thing 
war was until I had been through this battle. At least 
a dozen men were killed and wounded right around me. 
Hereafter I am in favor of international arbitration.” 

The Institute of International Law recently cele- 
brated at The Hague the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
foundation. ‘The meetings were held in the Senate 
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Chamber under the presidency of Mr. Asser, a member 
of the State Council. 

An English Section of the Peace Association of 
Journalists has been formed. Many English journalists 
have become members. 

. On the occasion of the accession of Queen Wil- 
helmina, the General Dutch Peace Society sent to the 
young queen a letter of congratulation, and of its wishes 
that harmony may reign between the sovereign and the 
nation, on the basis of justice and peace. 

. «+ The twenty-fourth of August, the day on which 
Nicholas II. issued his peace manifesto, was the anniver- 
sary of the liberation of the serfs by Alexander II. 

Carlyle says: ‘*Under the sky is no uglier spec- 
tacle than two men with clinched teeth and hell-fire eyes 
hacking one another’s flesh, converting precious living 
bodies and priceless living souls into nameless masses of 
putrescence, useful gnly for turnip manure.” 

The American Humane Education Society has 
now established, all told, thirty-four thousand two hun- 
dred and sixty-three Bands of Mercy. War is doomed! 

George T. Angell, editor of Our Dumb Animals, 
thinks, very ‘sensibly, ‘that whiskey is a much more appro- 
priate liquid than water with which to ‘‘christen” a new 
war-ship ‘‘with all its infernal machinery for the destruc- 
tion of human life.” 

The Sultan has ordered the withdrawal of all 
Turkish troops from Crete, in compliance with the joint 
note of Great Britain, Russia, France and Italy. 

All the European governments have consented to 
Italy’s suggestion of a general conference for the discus- 
sion of the measures to be taken for the suppression of 
Anarchism. 

The Hawaiian Congressional Commission has com- 
pleted its labors at Honolulu and returned to this country. 
It will meet in Washington this month to decide what 
kind of a government it will recommend for the Hawaiian 
islands. 

General Gordon’s sister has written that being 

‘‘avenged,” as General Kitchener is said to have avenged 
him, is the last thing that her brother would have desired. 
But men who love and practice war must expect to be 
spoken of in war terms, even if their Christianity gets 
ignored. They have their reward. 
. . . The Emperor of Germany is having embossed on 
his cannon the motto, ‘The King’s last argument.” One 
would have thought, from the Emperor’s utterances, that 
he would b have used the word first or only. 





Woman and War. 
BY ERNEST HOWARD CROSBY. 
From ‘‘War Echoes” 
I saw a lamb gnashing its untried teeth, 
Rending the fleece 
Of its own brother, piece by piece, 
Until beneath 
Blood trickled red upon the heath, 
And stained the mouth of that perverted lamb,— 
That mouth not made to frighten, 
But rather to whiten 
With the innocent milk of its dam. 
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1 heard a bobolink in June 

Forget its limpid tune, 

And choose the shriek and angry talk 
Of a carrion hawk; 

And I saw it swooping, mad, relentless, down, 
Where in a tuft of long couch-grass 
Lay an unprotected nest, 

Hidden from those who pass, 

But, on its unnatural quest, 

Spied from above as a spot of brown 
By this unexpected pest. 


‘*O God,” I cried, “ what ails the universe? 
What hell-born curse 

Has stirred these gentle hearts to strike? 
What anti-natural taint 

Makes devil and saint 

In cruelty and hate alike? ” 


God did not answer; yet He was not dumb. 
He only said: 

“ The worst is still to come.” 

And then I seemed to see 

With eyes of dread 

A sight most monstrous and unwarranted, 
For there appeared to me, 

Sadder than aught that I beheld before, 

( Oh, blasphemy! ) 

A woman urging men to war — 

( Ah, that such things should be! ) 

A pure-browed maiden urging men to war ! 





The Unity of the World. 


AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D. 


History is making so swiftly in these days that it is 
difficult to understand or re the meaning of events 
as they pass. 

For the first time there is no longer any new conti- 
nent to be explored. The heart of ‘Africa is ceasing to 
be dark. Asia, America, and all the islands, are now 
almost as well known as the regions about the Mediter- 
ranean, which once comprised the known world. Only 
the continents of ice around the two poles still refuse 
to open their secrets to man. Every part of the globe 
is known to every other part. Thibet has been visited, 
and Korea has ceased to be a hermit nation. There are 
no longer any preserves. The discovery of all the lands 
of the globe has been quickly followed by an amazing 
process of tying together. Steamships, telegraphs, rail- 
roads, have now literally abolished distances. There is 
sober sense in the old jest which called the passage of 
the Atlantic ‘‘crossing the ferry.” It is hardly more 
than a ferry which is annually growing shorter. We go 
to Japan and China in less time than fifty years ago our 
fathers crossed to England. But railways and steamers 
are slow beside the telegraph, which literally belts the 
globe. . 

The world is 5 not only known, but intercommunication 
of various kinds is binding it so closely together that a 
whisper in one nation echoes among all the nations. As 
a natural result, all the world practically thinks about the 
same subjects. The same books are read in all the lands. 
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The same news finds a place in the papers. Carlyle be- 
came famous in America before he was appreciated in 
Scotland ; and Emerson’s American appreciation followed 
his warm reception in England. Heretofore, this inter- 
communication of intellect has been chiefly limited to 
so-called Christian nations, but now the long-sleeping 
millions of China, Japan and India, are being waked up 
by the thrills of a common life. Indian and Chinese liter- 
ature are studied on these shores quite as thoroughly 
and intelligently as in the Orient. A Harvard professor 
does not hesitate to say that he knows more about Buddh- 
ism than Dharmapala. Herbert Spencer is read in seni 
and India almost as much as in England. . 

The great thoughts of the great thinkers are the common 
property of the ' world ; and every nation is influencing the 
thinking of every other. There is a growing unity in the 
world’s thought. 

In other ways the unification of the world is going on. 

Tides of emigration are moving backward and forward. 
The English in all the lands are pioneers of trade and 
industry. More Irish are in America than in Ireland ; 
Germans and Italians enough to found states are already 
residents in New York and Chicago. On the other hand, 
Americans not a few prefer the older civilizations. 
The moving to and fro of these tides of life is making 
great changes even in distant nations. The people are 
beginning to live alike, act alike and speak alike. In 
short, they are showing that there is a deep and true 
meaning in the phrase, *‘ citizen of the world.” 

While silent forces, almost unobserved, are overturn- 
ing world-old traditions and linking together the minds 
and hearts of men, equally great changes are appearing 
on the map of the world. The imperial idea in Great 
Britain is now a mighty reality. The colonies are lead- 
ing in the movement for federation, and an empire which 
includes India, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, the 
British Possessions, South Africa, as wel! as the British 
Islands, and other less conspicuous provinces and colonies 
is in itself an object-lesson in the possibility of unification 
among the nations. Instead of a divided Germany there 
is now one empire; instead of many petty states there is 
now a united Italy. The Triple Alliance, and the com- 
bined operations of the great powers, show that that 
English sociologist was not far afield who in 1884 de- 
clared that the child was already born who would see 
a United States of Europe as there is now a United 
States of America. 

These facts of science, exploration, politics are all 
prophetic. They all proclaim the approaching unity of 
the world,—the sublimest fact about which men are now 
thinking. There is already more than competition among 
the nations; there is co-operation, enforced, to be sure, 
but none the less prophetic. No nation to-day dares to 
act alone except in home policy. The effort of states- 
men is to secure the strongest alliances. Autocracies 
like Russia woo republics like France, and do not find 
the maidens reluctant. The movement is not swift, but 
it is evident. The tides, in spite of occasional eddies, 
are all setting in one direction. There is dawning upon 
the consciousness of the most receptive spirits a vision of 
the brotherhood of man ; a time when all that now causes 
enmity and strife shall go, and in its place be the recog- 
nition of common interests and the impulse of a comiunon 
destiny. There may be one more great war in civiliza- 
tion, but I doubt if there will be more. That war may 
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come soon. It may be needed to show how silly, in view 
of the march of events, are all the armaments of the 
mations. . .. - 

That unity will not mean the obliteration of racial dis- 
tinctions. Africans will still be dark, and Anglo-Saxons 
fair, French will still be mercurial, and Germans phleg- 
matic. The suns of the tropics will continue to do their 
work on the face and in the blood. The history of indi- 
vidual nations will not be forgotten, but the heroic souls 
of the past will be no longer regarded as the exclusive 
possession of one little land, but as the pioneers of the 
world’s unity. . 

Some day we shall understand that those great enough 
to largely influence the world are the common property and 
pride of the race. Now we make laws for particular men 
and for favored localities; then laws will be made for 
man, and the interest of no class be given precedence 
over another. War will go of necessity. There will be 
a United States of the world; and Germany will no more 
think of fighting England than Massachusetts of fighting 
New York. Adream? Of course—but on this point I 
insist,—it is not a baseless dream. It is rather a vision 
suggested by cold facts which are evident to all. 

Only the outlines of the picture are visible as yet; but 
year by year some new detail finds its proper place in 
what will some day be a finished and glorious reality. 


The causes which will produce this result will not all be 
spiritual. War itself will make war impossible. Navies 
will be perfected until they will be useless—indeed it is 
a question if they are not so now. Nations will have to 
agree because they dare not differ. Selfishness will find 
that her interests parallel those of self-forgetfulness. 
But whatever the causes, whether they be good or bad, 
the result will be the same. And the condition will not 
be an unmixed blessing. Large bodies are difficult of 
operation. Intrigue will still find places in which to 
work. The size of the institution may make it clumsy. 
I have not read history to so little account as to think 
that a United States of the world would mean instant 
millennium. Unity will come long before human nature 
will be sanctified. Nevertheless, that unity is an essen- 
tial step to the triumph of the kingdom of God, which 
will include all nations and peoples not only in law but 
alsoinlove. .. . 

The bane of the world to-day is prejudice. Prejudice 
separates men more than oceans, and prejudice is always 
the child of ignorance and egotism. The American 
laughs at the Japanese who claims to be descended from 
the sun, but how many Americans, even if it were true, 
would have the courage to deliver the message which the 
Japanese Commission sent to their country when they 
learned something of Europe and America: ‘These 
people are not the barbarians; we are the barbarians,” 
There is division and strife in the world because of igno- 
rance and egotism. We glorify our institutions as unique 
because we do not know that other nations, as France, 
Switzerland and England, are quite as free as ourselves, 
while in those countries liberty is even better protected 
than here. We boast of progress, and then fan the fires of 
sectionalism. And we are like others. The worst hindrance 
to unity of the world is prejudice. It is always blind. It 
will not see that all men are made of one blood ; that color 
is only skin deep ; that racial differences are due to environ- 
ment rather than tocreation. Study and travel are slowly 
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destroying insularity and provincialism. The European 
who visits the United States learns that we are not all 
callow and young; and the American who goes abroad, 
if his eyes are in his head, quickly sees that we have quite 
as much to learn from elder nations as they from us. 

History needs to be read from the point of view of its 
interior forces,—a point of view, by the way, from which 
it has never been written. Now the study of history is 
divisive. Each new generation keeps alive the passions 
of those preceding. There are two sides to the story of 
the American Revolution, yet we read but one. The 
bloody shirt is still waved in this country by those who 
have not learned that men equally honest and intelligent 
could fight for the integrity of the individual state with as 
fine a patriotism as others for the maintenance of the 
Union. Before the unity of the world can be made a 
blessing, there will need to be something like justice 
done by man to man in the interpretation of his motives 
and the measurement of his manhood. 


Three points seem to me to require especial emphasis. 
There should be a sympathetic study of the world. Em- 
phasis in schools, colleges and universities should no 
longer be placed on what once separated nations, but on 
what now unites them; and that foolish form of patriot- 
ism which thinks that no nation has a higher mission than 
self-aggrandisement should be frowned upon, whether it 
storms in senatorial halls, struts around the exchanges, 
or pours its noisome nonsense through a corrupt and cor- 
rupting press. The war is over; sane men will no longer 
wave the bloody shirt; the Revolution ended a hundred 
years and more ago; brothers with common interests will 
not insist on being enemies simply because when they 
were boys the big one tried to whip the little one, and got 
beaten at the game. Wise men laugh at the little brutali- 
ties of boyhood—if they do not bury them,—and nations 
should do the same; and the university and the pulpit 
must take the lead in destroying prejudice. . . . 

An ampler privilege also is ours. The progress of 
events, the increase of intelligence, and a clearer appre- 
ciation of the teachings of Jesus, have brought into a 
prominence it can never lose, the greatest of political 
and the most practical and spiritual doctrines, —the Broth- 
erhood of Man. Never before was that truth grasped 
with the same clearness or firmness. It is now leading 
the world. Machine politicians, owners of railways and 
factories, and jingo statesmen, are trying to ignore it, but 
the universities and the pulpits are more prophetic. . . . 

Jesus reached the sublimest heights of prophecy when 
he prayed that his disciples might be one, and his prayer 
was prophetic of more than a united church, because a 
church in which all the members are united in the love of 
the Father for the Son is itself a prophecy of a united 
world. That is an ideal worthy of the enthusiasm of the 
loftiest souls. No one can do much to hasten it, but 
each man can do something ; at least, so far as he has abili- 
ty and opportunity, he may seek to lessen prejudice and 
increase knowledge ; he may live as a brother to all with 
whom he has any relations ; he may enter a little way into 
the splendor of the truth which teaches that God is in 
every flower that blushes, every tree that bears fruit, every 
mountain that rises toward heaven; in the blending and 
tender sky, in the burning stars; but still more in every 
human being, pervading all, hallowing all—and infinite- 
ly transcending all.—From the University Record, Chicago, 
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The Problems raised by the War. 


BY HON. GEORGE 8. BOUTWELL. 
Address before the Twentieth Century Club, Boston, October 8. 


Our estimate of the importance of passing events is 
often erroneous; and, therefore, it cannot be assumed 
with full confidence, that the evil consequences, which 
some of us apprehend from the policy of insular, terri- 
torial expansion, will be realized by the country either in 
the near or the distant future. The remarks, however, 
that I am to submit to you all proceed upon the opinion, 
which I entertain, that evil consequences of the most seri- 
ous character are not only probable, bat that they are 
inevitable, as incidents of the policy on which the coun- 
try is entering. 

It is known to some of my friends that I was opposed 
to the war with Spain. I was not a believer in the neces- 
sity, or the wisdom or the justice of the undertaking. . . 

We may assume, what is not impossible, that the coun- 
try will retain all the islands and clusters of islands on 
which our flag has been set up. However that may be, 
some acquisitions are certain, and therefore new questions 
of government are before us. The questions—the inevi- 
table questions—are these: Shall we treat the people 
and territories that we may acquire as prospective states, 
or shall we deal with them as perpetual colonies? These 
questions, and questions and topics incidental to these, I 
propose now to consider, 

First of all I am to discuss a public policy which is sug- 
gested by advocates of the scheme of insular expansion 
of territory, and it is also forced into view by the course 
of events. 

ARE WE TO ENSLAVE COMMUNITIES? 

We are assured by some of the advocates of annexation 
that the outlying islands of Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philip- 
pines, and Hawaii, when acquired and appropriated, are 
never to become states of the American Union. Thus 
we are invited by advocates of what is called a policy of 
expansion to enter into political arrangements with bod- 
ies of men to be counted by millions on millions, of 
other races, of other languages, of other religions, of 
other habits of life and industry, who are never, never to 
be permitted to govern themselves, or to aid in governing 
others. This, this is to be an outcome of the civil war, 
which cost a half-million lives and thousands of mill- 
ions of dollars, and which for a time we thought—vainly 
thought, it may now appear—had not only anticipated a 
race, but had moved the world many steps on towards a 
higher civilization and to purer views of personal rights 
and of public justice. 

By what authority, or by what example,or by what teach- 
ing may this country find justification for the seizure and 
appropriation to its jurisdiction of vast populations—alien 
populations—equal in numbers to the combined millions 
of the states of New York and New England, and upon 
the avowed purpose of denying to them and to their 
descendants forever the accustomed rights of American 
citizenship? In what American precedent can this govern- 
ment find shelter for the doctrine that it may seize com- 
munities, exercise jurisdiction over territories and deny 
to the inhabitants the right—I do not say the privilege— 
I say the right of self-government? On the contrary, I 
maintain that every person over whom the jurisdiction of 
the United States is thrown should see before him the 
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prospect—the certain prospect—of citizenship in the 
United States and in a state which shall include and pro- 
tect his own home, and give promise that the homes of his 
descendants will be protected through ali coming time. 
Whenever an opportunity is offered for an increase of 
population by an extension of territory, this question 
should be considered and answered affirmatively, or the 
opportunity should be rejected: Are the inhabitants 
adapted to citizenship and statehood in the American 
Union? Put this question to those who advocated the 
annexation of Hawaii. What will President McKinley 
answer?. What answer can Senator Hoar make? What 
is the answer of Senators, North, South, East and West? 
Will anyone give an affirmative answer? What will be 
the answer in regard to Cuba, which has a population far 
in excess of the population in any one of twenty states 
of the Union that may be named? What will be the 
answer in regard to the Philippines, which have a popu- 
lation equal to the combined populations of the great 
states of New York and Pennsylvania? Are the inhabi- 
tants of Cuba and the Philippines to be brought under the 
control of the United States, and kept in a condition of 
vassalage? Having abolished one form of slavery, are 
we tocreate another form of slavery? Having emanci- 
pated individuals, are we to enslave communities? 


Do we say that we can govern Hawaii, Cuba and the 
Philippines better than the inhabitants of these islands 
can govern themselves? That was the claim of the slave- 
holder in 1860. It is the claim that we trampled under 
our feet by the 14th and 15th amendments to the consti- 
tution. 

First of all and always, as one citizen, I have advised 
and protested against the acquisition of these distant is- 
lands and against any and every form of jurisdiction over 
their alien, incompatible, incapable populations ; but more 
than all I now protest against the assembling of these 
waifs of the ocean upon our borders, and then subjecting 
them to a condition of vassalage, which we shall attempt 
to conceal in some form of euphemistic phraseology. Let 
us be consistent in our form of government, if we cannot 
be wise in fact. If we are to take the islands of the sea 
by force, or to receive them as free gifts, let us observe 
the forms of personal rights and the privileges of citi- 
zenship in states of the American Union to which we and 
our ancestors have been accustomed. 

ANCIENT PRINCIPLES OF THE REPUBLIC SHOULD BE 
RESPECTED. 

If we are compelled to choose between vassal popula- 
tions to be now counted by millions, and at the end of 
the twentieth century to be counted by tens of millions, or 
the endowment of the sovereignty of statehood upon ig- 
norant, incapable, dangerous communities and tribes who 
know nothing of the great work and responsible duties of 
self-government, let us at least preserve the forms of the 
republic even if its principles must perish. 

If these millions of denizens of distant lands are to be 
brought within the jurisdiction of the republic, let us pay due 
respect to the ancient principles of the republic. Slavery 
and despotism are connected, and forever and inseparably 
must they be connected. When we create a vassal popu- 
lation within the republic, the republic becomes a despot- 
ism. 

When, in the same country, we have provided fora 
governing class and a subordinate class, we have estab- 
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lished an oligarchy, whatever may be the difference in 
numbers of the two classes. Such is Hawaii to-day, and 
such it has been for now five years and more, since the 
eventful moment, already fruitful in consequences of 
evil, when President Harrison, without authority of law, 
set up the flag of the republic in a foreign land where he 
himself had no right to set his foot. 

Thus he aided, encouraged, indeed, thus and by such 
means he called into existence the little oligarchy, digni- 
fied now as a government over which we assume jurisdic- 
tion by an arrangement with less than one-tenth of the 
inhabitants, and they for the larger part foreigners, or 
the immediate descendants of foreigners, and upon the 
understanding, apparently, that the inhabitants as a 
body are never to become American citizens in a consti- 
tutional sense. It will be well for those who maintained 
this doctrine to examine the 14th amendment of the con- 
stitution, by force of which all the descendants of 
Chinese, Japanese and Mongolians or every other nation- 
ality born within our jurisdiction will be citizens of the 
United States. Thus in less than three generations these 
willions of other races and languages in Hawaii, Cuba 
and the Philippines, will be transformed into American 
citizens. It will also be wise for them to consider the 
authorities now existing, from the reading of which it 
may appear that all the permanent residents of Hawaii 
are now citizens of the United States by virtue of the 
act of annexation. Annexation, in whatever form it may 
be made, means citizenship for the inhabitants of the 
countries annexed. 

SHALL WE HAVE TWO CLASSES OF CITIZENS? 

Are we to have two classes of American citizens— 
some of a governing class and some of a subordinate 
class? Whenever this change shall have been accom- 
plished, we shall have admitted the imperfectness of the 
form of government which our ancestors set up, and we 
shall have paid a fatal and humiliating tribute to the 
supremacy of the aristocratic and monarchical govern- 
ments of the world. 

The time has come when those who maintain the doc- 
trine of expansion and sovereignty, and advocate the con- 
sequent public policy of which I have spoken, should put 
aside the teachings of Washington and disregard avow- 
edly the example of the fathers of the republic. 

ALLIANCE WITH ENGLAND A DOUBLE HUMILIATION. 


Already alarmed by the actual results of their departure 
from those teachings, and apprehensive of other evil 
consequences, they turn to England for succor and sup- 
port. If an alliance with England has become a necessity 
then is America doubly humiliated—humiliated by the 
adoption of a policy which has created an apparent neces- 
sity for an alliance with a foreign country, and humiliated 
by the suggestion of an alliance with England, the coun- 
try which of all others should be to us what the Declara- 
tion of Independence made England, and the people of 
England—‘‘ Enemies in war, in peace friends.” Any 
arrangement with England, whether for mutual support 
or for common plunder, must become an entangling alli- 
ance, not less fruitful of evil than the alliance of 1778 
between France and the United States. 

If we are to enter upon an extra or an ultra continen- 
tal policy, let us not present ourselves to the world as 
subservient imitators of England, nor as dependents upon 
her superior power. Let us stand and speak and act for 
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America and for America only. Any alliance with any 
nation contemplates undertakings, which, upon our own 
estimate of ourselves, are beyond our capacity. What 
must be the nature, the character of those undertakings? 
Did the contest with Spain grow in the brief space of 
seventy days to such proportions that the advocates of 
expansion and sovereignty were alarmed lest the country 
should prove to be incapable of its solution either by 
arms or by diplomacy? Or are we to co-operate with 
England in the division of the Chinese empire and tie 
redistribution of the islands of the Eastern Pacific ocean? 
Is there no Monroe Doctrine for any nation but the 
United States? 

And who so blind as not to see that an alliance with 
England for any purpose in the East means hostility 
with Russia, and with a probability approaching certain- 
ty, it means hostilities with Germany, France and Japan? 
Indeed, any alliance between England and the United 
States, however formal and indefinite it may appear in 
the phraseology used, must awaken the suspicions aud 
excite the jealousies of the nations of the globe around. 
But if we are to form an alliance, whether for protection 
or for conquest, Jet our arrangements be made with a 
growing power rather than a decaying power. 

Prophecies as prophecies are vain, but public action must 
always rest upon the probabilities of national public life. 
Counting national life by centuries, and viewing England 
and Russia as they appear to-day, which is to increase 
and which is to decrease with the progress of time? 

ALLIANCES MEAN WAR, NOT PEACE. 


But, more than all things else, why, why should we, a 
young nation, already great and powerful, with capaci- 
ties equal to any exigency that is within the scope of any 
reasonable probability, why should we form an alliance 
with Japan, Russia or England? Any alliance or arrange- 
ment, by whatever name called, implies an obligation to 
actor not to act upon the judgment of another. Thus 
should we limit our power, thus should we, in some de- 
gree, become the servant of another, placing ourselves, 
voluntarily, under a qualified protectorate. After an 
experience of a century and a quarter of established, 
recognized and prosperous independence, are we to be 
tempted into an alliance with any nation for purposes 
either of peace or of war? But alliances are for war, 
and not for peace. Read the treaty of 1778 with France 
and note the consequences that followed. Read the his- 
tory of the alliance which resulted in the Crimean war. 
Except for the alliance that war would have been impos- 
sible. Neither of the allied parties would have entered 
upon the contest unaided. The alliance made the war 
possible. Again, I say, alliances are formed for war, 
and not for peace. 

But why does England now turn to us, and why do her 
statesmen now speak approvingly of an alliance with the 
United States? We are told that we are of the same 
race, that we speak the same language, that the same 
blood runs in all our veins, that we are all and alike the 
worshipers of Shakespeare and the admirers of the great 
lights of English literature. Have we not been this and 
these for two and a half centuries, and, since we dis- 
appeared as colonies, has Great Britain ever, until now, 
sought for any closer tie than the tie formed by a common 
treaty of peace and friendship? Have not the war with 
Spain and the occupation of Manila bay stimulated, if 
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those events have not caused, the sentiment in England 
in favor of an alliance with the United States? If our 
possession of the Philippines shall become permanent, 
we are thenceforth to participate in the affairs of the 
Pacific, and in the adjustment of those affairs our friend- 
ship and an alliance with us may be important to England. 
Her adversary, her natural enemy in the East is Russia, 
and an important point will have been gained by England 
if a feeling of antagonism between the United States 
and Russia can be substituted for our long-continued and 
unbroken friendship. 

Whichever way we turn for an alliance we are to create 
enemies. That the nations of the world may be our 
friends our treatment of them must be just and equal to 
all alike. An alliance with any one invites and provokes 
the hostility of all others. 

BRITISH COLONIAL FORMS OF GOVERNMENT UN-AMERICAN. 


The suggestion has been made that we may govern 
outlying possessions as England governs her colonies, 
whom she admits to no considerable self-government. 
That is the phrase of Senator Hoar as he has been re- 
ported. He may have said ‘‘ whom she admits to no in- 
corsiderable self-government.” England has two or 
more systems of civil government for the provinces and 
countries that are under her rule. It cannot be said that 
any system of self-government exists in British India, 
and 1 assume that we are not referred to British India 
for our American policy. On the other hand, Canada 
may be quoted as a colony in which people manage their 
own affairs with but little interference from the home 
government. The difficulties that have arisen in the 
management of foreign affairs in which the Canadas have 
had a direct interest, justify the opinion that our govern- 
ment would be greatly embarrassed if similar colonial 
arrangements should be established between the United 
States and Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
It is manifest that the interest of those islands, in foreign 
affairs, especially in matters of trade, would not corre- 
spond to the interests of the United States. 

There are degrees of subordination, but in Canada and 
in Australia, as in India, the inhabitants are subordinated 
to a government in which they are not represented. All 
these forms of government are un-American. To us they 
are alien institutions. Their acceptance by us is an 
admission that our form of government is incapable of 
indefinite extension, and it is a verdict of wrong-doing 
against our ancestors who carried on a seven years’ war 
in support of the doctrine that there can be no taxation 
without representation. 

There are limits to any system of self-government. 
There must be some preparatory training on the part of 
the peoples. A government organized as is our govern- 
ment may receive and assimilate foreign elements from 
time to time, but in what quantities none can foresay. 
Although I have objected to the acquisition of Hawaii, 
Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines, I yet maintain that 
they should be treated as we have treated the peoples and 
territories acquired of France, Spain, Mexico and Russia. 
First of all, the inhabitants so acquired should be recog- 
nized as citizens of the United States; next, territorial 
governments should be set up, and upon the understand- 
ing that there may come a time, and that there will come 
a time, when from the presence of numbers and of other 
favoring conditions, they will be admitted as states into 
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the American Union. I am of opinion that this policy, 
however hazardous it may appear, is a less dangerous 
policy than any form of political subordination which can 
be devised. 

This view of duty and of public policy should have led 
to conservative action upon measures touching the juris- 
diction of the country. 

WISDOM OF THE POLICY OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Time and experience have not lessened my confidence 
in the disposition of mankind to make advances in the 
principles and agencies of self-government. 

In the year 1796, in his historical speech on the Jay 
treaty, Fisher Ames made this startling declaration, 
which, in a half century was transformed into a prophecy 
by the events in Van Diemen’s Land: ‘‘If there could 
be a resurrection from the foot of the gallows,” said Mr. 
Ames, ‘‘if the victims of justice could live again, collect 
together and form a society, they would, however loath, 
soon find themselves obliged to make justice—that justice 
under which they fell—the fundamental law of their 
state.” 

[ regret to observe that there are statesmen, some of 
whom bad a part in the work of reconstructing the gov- 
ernment at the close of the civil war, who now question 
the wisdom of the 15th amendment of the constitution, 
by which the right to vote was guaranteed to the freed- 
men of the country. I do not share their doubts. On 
the other hand, I think that time and experience have 
demonstrated the wisdom of the policy then adopted. 
The freedmen of the South have made great advances 
in political knowledge of the business of government, 
and the white people have made signal progress in the 
recognition of the equality of all men before the law. 
The evidence is seen in the fact that the votes of negroes 
are received and counted in one-half of the old slave 
states, and that perceptible gains have been made in the 
other half. 

Overmuch reliance, however, must not be placed upon 
this experience when we contemplate the extension of the 
suffrage to the million and a half of untrained inhabi- 
tants of Cuba, or to the extension of the suffrage to the 
eight or ten million in the Philippines, many of whom are 
yet in a condition of savagism. The negro of the South 
had had some training in political affairs. He had at- 
tended political meetings in towns and villages, and he 
had been a listener to conversations and debates in com- 
munities where political action was the leading topic of 
thought and discussion. 

Our success with the negro, whatever may be the de- 
gree attained, does not justify the experiment with untu- 
tored populations concerning whom no obligation was 
upon us. 

The negro was a resident of the United States. He 
had no abiding place elsewhere. He could not be expa- 
triated. We had only one alternative: His elevation to 
citizenship and a practical recognition of the doctrine of 
political equality, on the one hand, or the establishment 
of a race aristocracy on the other. 

If our political ideas and institutions are of a superior 
sort, the superiority is due to centuries of training in 
England and in the United States, and of such train- 
ing all the Asiatic races are signally deficient. In Europe 
and America the Latin races are engaged even now in an 
uncertain struggle for the maintenance of institutions 
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framed on the model of our declaration of independence. 
HOW THE THREATENING EVILS MAY BE MOST AVOIDED. 


The great error, the error from whose sad consequen- 
ces there is no certain way of escape, has been committed 
already in the extension of our jurisdiction over the is- 
lands of the sea and over the races that occupy them. 
The question before us is this: By what policy can the 
more serious of the probable or possible evils be avoid- 
ed? 

First of all, let us abide by and maintain the principles 
on which our government was framed. This, I say, 
should be done without regard to any ulterior consider- 
ation. Some of the requisites are these: (1) Citizenship, 
universal and co-extensive with the jurisdiction of the 
country. (2) Local self-government, and upon the basis 
of ultimate admission into the United States. (3) Free- 
dom to travel, to labor and to engage in business in any 
part of the country. 

These conditions imply the early abandonment of mili- 
tary government, a form of government always hostile to 
republican institutions. 

Next, neither the successful revolutionists in Hawaii, 
nor the revolting insurgents in Cuba and the Philippines, 
should be recognized by us. Nor should the Catholic 
church or any other church be consulted by our authorities, 
or heeded in the conduct of public affairs. The churches 
will be protected in their rights of property and in free- 
dom of worship undisturbed. Nothing more ought they 
to ask; nothing more should they secure. Finally, the 
nation should provide for a system of public instruction 
in which the English language should be taught as the 
language of the country. 

As the limitations and exactions are fundamental in 
our scheme of government, they should be enforced and 
accepted as the basis of the organizations out of which 
states are to be formed. 

I do not trouble myself with a conjecture as to the 
time that may be required for the transformation of these 
untutored millions into capable and trustworthy Ameri- 
can citizens. I say only this: Give to any people an 
opportunity to govern themselves, and out of their 
experience they will gain in capacity for self-government. 
In thought, I quote again the prophecy of Fisher Ames. 

DIFFICULTIES CERTAIN TO ARISE. 

Nor do I delay you with an enumeration of the difficul- 
ties, possible or probable, that are to be encountered in 
the exercise of jurisdiction, over the territories and peo- 
ples that we are acquiring. Outside of the possible or 
probable difficulties, there are difficulties which we can 
foresee : difficulties that are certain to arise, and which 
are uncertain only as to their magnitude, cost and dura- 
tion. Standing armies, quartered in distant regions, and 
under the control of military chieftains or civil governors, 
corresponding in their functions to the provincial pretors 
of ancient Rome; a navy capable of defending these re- 
mote and disconnected possessions against the most 
powerful of the nations of the earth, or otherwise to be 
preserved by humiliating alliances, destined at some time 
to be sundered violently ; and all to be supported by an 
all-pervading and burdensome system of taxation upon 
the inhabitants and industries of the United States. 

INHABITANCY ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS IN COLONIZATION. 

I pass on now to one serious aspect of this most serious 
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condition of affairs which, as far as I have observed, has 
not been considered by anyone in a public way, unless 
Mr. Bryce may have taken a similar view in an article 
which I have not read nor seen. Seneca said of the 
Romans, ‘* Wherever the Roman conquers he inhabits.” 
Inhabitancy is the essential condition to success in the 
work of colonizing new regions. England may be cited 
as an example to those who urge us to take up the role 
that England may soon be compelled to lay down. I do 
not speak of political relations—they may be broken— 
but England will live in Canada and Australia, for Can- 
ada and Australia are inhabited by Englishmen. But 
what of Egypt and India? Whenever the political pow- 
er of England shall be withdrawn from Egypt, the Egypt 
of former days will reappear. England has sent officers, 
rulers and administrators of various sorts to India, but 
the English emigrant, who went forth in search of a home 
for himself and his family, is not to be found in India. 


England’s rule of a century in India has not changed 
essentially the habits and customs of the people, nor 
wrought the overthrow of their ancient religion. Eng- 
land has conquered India, but she has not inhabited India, 
and her influence will disappear when her dominion as a 
ruler passes away. The English church is not an ac- 
cepted religion by more than a very small minority of the 
inhabitants of India, and the political institutions of 
England will disappear with the withdrawal of political 
and military power. 

The accessible parts of India are within the tropics. 
These parts are occupied to some extent, and for tempo- 
rary purposes, by Englishmen, but they are not inhabited 
by Englishmen. 

The same statement applies to Ceylon and to Jamaica, 
and to the tropical possessions generally. But not thus 
with South Africa. That country has an English popu- 
lation. It is inhabited by Englishmen, and English 
ideas and English institutions will remain whatever may 
be the political fortune of that part of the African conti- 
nent. 

WAR AGAINST CLIMATE. 

Are we to overcome what, to England, has been an 
obstacle for a century? Can we carry on a successful war 
against climate? 

Mark the experiment of the hundred days’ war with 
Spain. Bring before your mind the array of young men 
who went out from our cities, towns and hillsides to do 
service for the country. They were animated by an 
enduring courage, moved by a lofty patriotism, and in 
health and strength they were the select of our vigorous 
population. Bring before your minds the appearance of 
those who return, and contemplate the fate of those who 
do not return! 

I neither assail nor defend the department of war. 
State your account. Charge against the department 
whatever you please as the consequence of its misdoings 
and its not doing, and there will remain a sum of horrors 
due to climatic conditions that will prevent family emi- 
gration from the United States to Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
Cuba and the Philippines, not for our time only, but for 
all time. A small number of Americans will reside in 
the islands for special purposes and for limited periods. 
The majority rule, however, will continue in the hands of 
the existing populations and be continued for genera- 
tions, in the hands of their descendants. The develop- 
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ment of the human race is obedient to fixed climatic laws. 
There are no great men and no great races in the re- 
gions where the icy hand of winter is never relaxed ; and 
the law of human progress is arrested in the broad zone 
where nature never purifies herself by the influence of 
autumn frosts. 
COLONIAL GOVERNMENT A FORM OF SERVITUDE. 


In the order of events colonial possessions exact a form 
of servitude on the part of the possessor. England is forced 
to accept a degree of subordination to her colonies. 

Consider the long and unwholesome controversy that 
England has carried on with the United States, while we 
have argued and pleaded for the protection of the seals 
of Alaska—animals that, from their human-like appear- 
ance, habits and intelligence, excite our admiration and 
compassion at once—and yet England has subordinated 
its own opinion of what is right and just to the demands 
of Canadian poachers on the Pacific coast. 

Her subordination to Turkey is more exacting and 
more permanent. The Sultan is the head of the Moham- 
medan Church, and it is believed that he has the power, 
as he has the power, to promote rebellion among the Mo- 
hammedan subjects of the British Queen. It is not, then, 
an unreasonable conjecture that Lord Salisbury feared to 
apply force toTurkey for the protection of the Armenians 
in the valley of the Euphrates. Thus are the rulers of col- 
onies brought into subjection to the colonies that they rule. 

The questions to which I invited attention in my open- 
ing have now been considered. 

On these questions and the discussion in which I have 
indulged, I impose two other questions, namely : Is there 
any statesman or taxpayer who can approve of the acqui- 
sition of the islands named, and upon the certain assur- 
ance that one branch or the other of the alternative 
proposition must be accepted by the country? Or is 
there a statesman who can name a third proposition, and 
a proposition different in substance and not in form 
merely, that he will defend before the country? In the 
presence of accomplished facts the important question is 
this: —WHAT OUGHT NOW TO BE DONE? 

Hawaii is annexed to the United States, and Porto 
Rico is a possession of the United States. Witbout hesi- 
tation I say give them territorial governments upon the 
American basis, with the largest opportunity for progress 
and for statehood in the American Union. 

Cuba is not a possession of the United States, and our 
policy in regard to that island should correspond to the 
declaration of Congress. Cuba has been freed from the 
dominion of Spain and upon the understanding that the 
inhabitants of the island are to set up and maintain a 
republican government. If the United States is bound 
to Cuba, the obligation hath this extent only—that the 
inhabitants shall be free from any interference while the 
work of organization is going on. 

This obligation can be kept easily, but it will not be 
accepted and acted upon in good faith by the leaders who 
have carried on the war against Spain. From the first 
their ultimate object has been the annexation of ‘the 
island to the United States. That object they will pursue 
through many years, and with the tenacity that they have 
exhibited in the 30 years of contest with Spain. In the 
contest now before us, the land owners and the political 
leaders of the insurgents of Cuba, transformed into 
ardent friends of the United States, will receive the sup- 
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port of a large body of the people of the United States, 
especially in the manufacturing and trading districts of 
the country. Every attempt to frame a popular govern- 
ment will be resisted, and any government that may be 
set up will be denounced as a failure. Aside from politi- 
cal considerations there are, however, three large classes 
of Americans who are interested in adhering to the dec- 
laration of Congress. 

First, the taxpayers, who, in case of the annexation 
of the island, must supply the deficiency in revenue, say 
not less than $60,000,000 a year, caused by the loss of 
duties on sugar and tobacco brought from Cuba to the 
United States. 

Second, the mass of American laborers, of every grade 
and occupation, who will be forced into competition with the 
millions of underpaid and unclothed workers of the tropics. 

Third, the owners and workers of land whose interest 
in the sugar producing industry is to be destroyed. 

My conclusion, however, must be this: After such a 
survey of the situation as I have been able to make, and 
notwithstanding the declaration of Congress, and not- 
withstanding the many valid objections to the annexation 
of Cuba, I reach the conclusion that there is much reason 
to fear that the project for annexation will have become 
an accomplished fact in the near future. 

SPANISH ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC SHOULD BE ABANDONED. 


Even more serious are the questions that must arise 
from our possession of Manila bay and the capture 
of the city of Manila. These acquisitions are, and for 
the moment only, military lodgments made in time 
of war, and they cannot be treated as the conquest of 
the Philippine islands. They constitute standing ground 
for diplomatic debate, or for further military under- 
takings. The conquest of the Spanish islands in the 
Pacific ocean was no part of the purpose of the war, as 
the purpose was declared by us, and the seizure of those 
islands may be treated, wisely and properly, as a means 
of compelling Spain to yield jurisdiction over the island 
of Cuba, which was the one only avowed object of the 
war. Spain has surrendered all jurisdiction over Cuba, 
and thereon the government of the United States may 
with propriety, wisdom and justice, surrender its tem- 
porary possessions and all jurisdiction in the islands 
of the East, and that without controversy, or debate, or 
thought of compensation. 

If we assert a right in those islands on the basis of con- 
quest, then and thenceforward we are, and are to be, 
parties to questions and controversies, not with Spain 
and Aguinaldo only, but with many countries that have 
interests and establishments for business in the islands. 

Consider one question: By our constitution the duties 
levied upon foreign products must be uniform throughout 
the United States. Presumably our system of duties is 
enforced in Hawaii as it is in the city of New York. 
The trade between New York and Honolulu is coastwise 
trade, and duties are not imposed upon American prod- 
ucts. Upon the annexation of the Philippines the trade 
between those islands and other countries will be dimin- 
ished seriously. Will England, France and Germany be 
content while we take into our hands the trade of the 
10,000,000 inhabitants of the Philippines? My proposi- 
tions are these: 

First: Give to Hawaii and Porto Rico territorial goy- 
ernments and upon a liberal basis. 
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Second: Insist upon an independent government for 
Cuba, and give no encouragement to the project for an- 
nexation. 

Third : Abandon the Spanish islands of the Pacific with- 
out controversy, debate or negotiations with anyone. 

To some, to many, perhaps, the policy that I commend, 
may seem insignificant when compared with the perma- 
nent possession of all the islands on which our flag has 
been set up. 

I have not been influenced by the circumstance that 
our flag has been set up in foreign lands as evidence of 
temporary possession gained by force and to be held by 
force. Conquests in war are temporary until jurisdiction 
is recognized by the losing party. The flag as a symbol 
of established right, follows legal recognized jurisdiction. 
There can be no dishonor in the abandonment of the 
Philippine islands. The sovereignty has never been in us. 

If it be charged that I am reduciug our acquisitions to 
the minimum quantity, then I admit the justice of the 
charge. Such has been my purpose. Every acquisition in 
the tropics is freighted with misfortunes for the country. 
As we diminish the extent of these acquisitions we lessen 
the sum or moderate the intensity of our misfortunes. 


The Final Touchstone as to War. 


BY HENRY WOOD. 


While the phenomenon of war is visible and objective, 
war itself is entirely within the mind of man. ‘The ac- 
tion of armies and navies commonly called war is only 
war’s outward expression. The latter is secondary. 
When collective passion rises to such a pressure as to 
find embodiment in fitting instruments, the visible signs 
are named war. But the term is applied to a symptom 
rather than to the disease. The real culprit hides him- 
self beneath a great pile of rubbish. While the meta- 
physical philosophy inculcates only a recognition of the 
good, war is the dominant recognition of evil. 

We are now prepared to take what may seem a bold 
step, and affirm that the greatest harmfulness of war 
does not consist in its material desolating touch, the 
bitterness of pain, the tragedy of wounds, the carnage 
of battle, nor the accompanying harvest of disease. 
Terrible and revolting as these concomitants appear to 
us, the monster which overtops them all is the great tidal 
wave of collective hatred. This is behind all bullets and 
shells, and all fuses are ignited by its heat. Among the 
millions of a great nation which is in the throes of strife, 
not one in a hundred loses life or limb in battle, while 
the deadly spirit of destructive antagonism rankles in 
the national heart, to its utmost territorial limits. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, all are immersed in a great 
psychical sea of hatred, and, aside from actual com- 
batants, the one and absorbing impulse towards the other 
millions is destruction. ‘The more complete such de- 
struction the greater the rejoicing. The passion becomes 
so general and consuming that it might truly be diag- 
nosed as a sweeping and collective monomania. Any 
nurmal and true sanity must include a measure of love 
and sympathy towards every other human brother, of 
whatever race or name. Any so called patriotism or re- 
ligion which limits this outflow to national boundaries is 
a sham and a deception. A true evolutionary or even 
humanitarian view shows that nationality is but artificial. 
The race is nothing less than a solidarity. 
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Hatred is more disintegrating to its subjective pos- 
sessor than to its assumed objective. Its blight begins 
at the core. It glories in the destruction of thousands 
of innocent men when they happen to be on the ‘‘other 
side.” From its very nature, enmity dwarfs the soul and 
stunts every normal and wholesome impulse towards 
growth in virtue and Godlikeness. The jadgment of 
wholesale brute force is blind, and has no guarantee of 
justice. Even if war seem to have a righteous excuse, 
its corrupting character is inherent and indelible. Human 
brotherhood, love and unity are so deeply engraven as 
normal in the constitution of man, that a reversal of 
them is not only abnormal, but positively deadly. The 
Sermon on the Mount, with its injunction, ‘‘Love your 
Enemies,” is so vitally a part of man’s life that its vio- 
lation, so long as it continues, constitutes ‘‘the unpar- 
donable sin.” The very nature of the case determines 
it. That peculiar ‘‘sin” is not an act, but a condition. 
‘‘God is Love,” and his nature is the economy of the 
cosmos. Even the ‘‘stars in their courses” turn against 
him who tramples upon universal law. War is often 
more dargerous to the victorious than the defeated na- 
tion. Its ‘flaming sword” turns every way. To violate 
the basic principles of one’s being is to invite subjective 
penalty, until amid the bitter dregs of an unnecessary 
and dearly-bought object-lesson one in the last, desperate 
extremity ‘comes to himself.” 

While we will not aver, as some one has vividly de- 
picted, that the invisible forms, or astral bodies, of those 
who pass out amid the strife of the battle-field continue 
the destruction in which they are so absorbed —hardly 
aware of the loss of their cruder shapes — yet what a 
boundless contrast between such a removal and a transi- 
tion which is in any degree ideal. What confusion! 
What darkness! What a psychical obsession by the 
demon of destruction ! 

But the war system is drawing near to its end. Moral, 
ethical, and even political differences among nations are 
soon to be adjusted by ideals of right rather than by 
brute force. Through the merciful and beneficent prog- 
ress of spiritual evolution, the countless multitude of 
souls which in the past has been ushered into the unseen, 
quivering with convulsive struggles, and fresh from the 
fields of conflict, is not to be duplicated in the future. 

The keynote of the great Christian ideal as expressed 
by the ‘*Heavenly Host” was, ‘‘Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace and goodwill towards men.” 
However we may differ regarding the degree of literalism 
or symbolism involved in the song Celestial, there can be 
no difference of opinion as to the principle declared, or 
that it enunciates the rule through which man’s highest 
development is to be worked out. The final touchstone 
by which every objective institution, system or phenome- 
non must be judged may be summed up in the question, 
Is it based upon love and goodwill? These form the all- 
inclusive, human ideal. Whether on this or the next 
plane of existence, it is the only possible creator of that 
condition of harmony called heaven. It is progress up- 
ward and onward. Every war is an evolutionary turning 
backward, a bringing of the brute again to the front. 

All differences of less than an international magnitude 
have been conventionally provided for, and vengeance, 
even so-called righteous vengeance, has been outlawed and 
constituted a crime. When the evolutionary step from the 
brute to man was taken, a large residuum of the former was 
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The new veneer, though very apparent, 
was yet very thin. The working unit was the individual, 
there was belligerency toward everything beyond. Slowly 
the limit extended so as to include the family, and step 
by step, to take in the clan and the tribe, and it has now 
reached the nation. Here we are still lodged. Patriot- 
ism is yet construed to be, regard for those within the 
national limit, with an inferred and illy concealed jeal- 
ousy and antagonism towards all outside. Politics, 
ethics, poetry, fiction and literature with practical una- 
nimity are here encamped. When will they move on? 
When will all humanity be practically included? So soon 
as the whole family of man is seen to be an organism. 
In the past it has seemed to be but a mass of disconnected 
and even antagonistic elements. The highest good of 
each was supposed to be included only in itself. But the 
dawn of the great truth, that Humanity is One, cannot 
much longer be postponed. 

What an utter inversion of all logic to give relatively 
small crimes repulsive names, while that on the most 
gigantic scale is counted, not only excusable, but laudably 
patriotic and even glorious. The rising of the war spirit 
into overt activity is rarely the result of any deliberate 
and well-reasoned purpose, but rather of a general cumu- 
lative and contagious passion. The principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount are not only designed for practical 
use, but are positively scientific. William Penn and his 
associates put them into actual demonstration. They 
lived in the midst of ten powerful and barbarous Indian 
tribes, with no military defence whatever. They were 
armed, though without visible weapons, and were strong 
with unseen strength. But as the brute still depends, 
both for defence and aggression, upon its horns, claws or 
beak, so men put their trust in armies and navies, giving 
little heed to the compelling force of moral ideals. Nearly 
all wars have come, not from a dispute as to any vital 
principle, but from racial or religious prejudice, personal or 
party ambition, selfish hunger for territory, or a lawless 
antagonism falsely labeled patriotism. There are plenty 
of plausible excuses, but it is mainly through such inci- 
dents or weaknesses that passion assumes the character 
of a tidal wave, and a nation is swept into that wholesale de- 
structive spirit whose outward manifestation is called war. 

Millions who would scorn to play the bully in any 
lesser relations will applaud themselves for doing it on 
an international scale. If at the outset of a conflict 
there are misgivings or objections among the more 
thoughtful majority, they are swept away by a loud 
and aggressive minority, and by a well-known psycho- 
logical process the movement soon carries all before it. 
While there has been no ethical change in reality, that 
which seemed unnecessary and unholy becomes righteous. 
On the surface every war is undertaken for some justi- 
fiable and beneficent purpose. But were it possible to 
eliminate all the elements of selfishness, personal and 
collective ambition and military glory, subtly present in 
multiform combination, what would be left? 

But as a wholesome optimism shows that good comes 
out of evil, may not war be justified upon such a principle? 
Jt is really a question of how dearly good shall be pur- 
chased. So long as men insist upon paying a very high 
price for what may be had for the asking, war will have 
a negative utility. There are some things which each 
generation insists upon learning through bitter experi- 
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ence. One advantage in this is that the knowledge 
gained is very thorough. To drive out a lesser evil by 
means of the sum of all evils is revolutionary rather than 
evolutionary ; nevertheless the purpose is often accom- 
plished. If ‘* war is hell,” it can never be desirable until, 
in a dire emergency, hell is needed as a medicament. 
During the prevalence of war the whole psychical atmos- 
phere is surcharged with ideas of destruction. Weapons, 
armaments, murderous inventions, sieges, charges and 
conquests are the staple mental pabulum. Every mind 
is filled with pictures of strife and carnage, and every- 
thing not pertaining to war is at a discount. Unless of 
the warlike variety, literature is flat, fiction dull, art 
insipid, history lifeless, and science tame. The enginery 
of war is all important. There is no glory but military 
glory, and no heroism but that of the sword. The 
glamor of the pomp and pageantry of war alone is brill- 
iant. The white-winged fleets of commerce are trans- 
muted into gigantic vehicles of death and destruction, 
The peaceful uprearing of decades is levelled in a day. 
and the slowly accumulated savings of a nation are squan- 
dered with a prodigal rapidity. Human life in all its phases 
is overshadowed by the dark cloud of wholesale slaughter. 
The gospel doctrine of non-resistance is unrecognized, 
and dependence is still centered upon carnal weapons. 
The future political ideal among nations is federation, 
but this can come only through a previous federation of 
heart and soul. Weare members of one another, whether 
in smaller or larger combination. The world is materially 
tied together in many ways unknown in the past,. but 


goodwill is the strongest and only normal bond. The 
weal of each is more and more the weal of all. Profound- 
ly viewed, there are no ** diverse interests.” Universal 


goodwill would usher in a veritable millennium—a 
kingdom of heaven upon earth. — From an article in the 
** Journal of Practical Metaphysics.”’ 
Patriotism. 
BY MARY A. HALEY. 

What is the meaning of this inspiring word patriotism, 
of which we hear so much in these troubled times? The 
word itself is found in the Greek, Latin and other lan- 
guages and relates to something‘‘ founded by our fathers,” 
so that country and father were almost synonymous. In 
some cases they were really so, as in the early Greek his- 
tory, when a father died the state adopted the child and 
instead of one father he had a hundred. In later days 
patriotism is defined as the love of country. All 
emotions of love or hatred must find expression. What 
is the best way to express our love of our country? 
Is it in raising flags from tower, house-top and lib- 
erty poles, accompanied by bands of music and speeches 
from fire-eating orators? Isit to fasten little flags to our 
dining-tables while we feast on food branded with mottoes 
of vengeance? Is it to wear the national colors in soiled 
and crumpled neckties and hair ribbons till the whole 
world seems ‘‘ one mingled flood of flame and light?” 

If our neighbor prefers to keep his property unadorned, 
are the nation’s interests advanced by the act of the pa- 
triots who paint his dwelling with the standard colors, 
and plant his lawn with tissue paper flowers in red, white 
and blue? This is done by the same patriots who shoot 
and burn each other every Fourth of July. Do any of 
these things show love of country? Do they not rather 
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show love of noise and love of display? It reminds one 
of Johnson’s definition of patriotism in the quaint lexicon 
that contributed more to the general amusement than to 
the public benefit. He styles patriotism, ‘‘ The last ref- 
uge of a scoundrel.”’ A later writer says that patriotism 
is only another form of selfishness. This is true, for it is 
the extension in ever widening circles of the love of self, 
of family, and of kindred, till we feel that all ‘* Mankind 
are brothers and the world our home.” 

Let us turn to Bishop Berkeley’s definition. ‘*Where the 
heart is right, there is patriotism.” Yes, in the heart, 
not in banners and fire crackers and fish horns but in the 
heart. The heart that swells with pride at the country’s 
success in the arts and industries animates the true patriot. 

Our country may be represented by men unworthy of 
their high position, and though bound by their acts to 
carry the burdens they lay upon us and to be partakers in 
the common glory as in the common ruin, we may be the 
truest of patriots and yet not stamp with our approval all 
that the government does. John Bright in England oppos- 
ing the Crimean War and James Russell Lowell in America 
opposing the Mexican War are notable examples of men, 
who were ready to sacrifice life itself, if necessary, for the 
good of the country, yet dared to differ from the adminis- 
trators of the government. 

Patriotism is best shown when each individual in the 
country does his or her best for the united whole. This 
royal road is open to all; rich or poor; strong or weak. 
Whoever develops what is best and noblest in himself 
and by his example stimulates those around him to lead a 
better and higher life, is doing something to make the 
Country grand and heroic. He may receive no honors, and 
no pensions, and when he dies, no muffled drums may ac- 
company him to his last resting-place ; no stately monument 
at his Country’s expense may guard his sacred dust; no 
flags on Memorial Day may decorate his grave; yet he is 
as true a patriot as the one to whom all these tributes are 
paid, for ‘* Where the heart is right, there is patriotism.” 


The Causes of Anarchism in Italy. 
BY E. T. MONETA. 
Translated from ‘* La Vita Internazionale.” 

A little more than a year after the assassination of 
Canovas de Castillo, the president of the Spanish Minis- 
try, by the hand of an Italian, revolutionary anarchy has 
again given evidence of its existence by killing a gentle 
and good woman, an empress who had known more of the 
griefs of the royal station than of its pleasures. And 
again this time, along with the horror awakened by the 
assassination and the immense pity felt for the victim, 
all Italians have had aroused in them a sense of profound 
mortification, by the knowledge that the assassin is one 
of our fellow-countrymen. 

After Fieschi, who with an infernal machine made an 
attempt on the life of Louis Philippe; after Orsini, who 
threw bombs in the pathway of Napoleon III. and instead 
of him, killed and wounded a number of innocent per- 
sons ; after Caserio, who stabbed President Carnot; after 
Angiolillo, who took away the life of Canovas, comes also 
this other wretch and adds a new Italian name to this sad 
list of regicides and political assassins. 

What are the causes of this disgraceful distinction 
which abroad casts so much discredit on the Italian name, 
and arouses the violence of the common people against 
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Italian workmen at Trieste, in Gorisa, in Dalmatin, at 
Vienna, at Berlin and in other cities of Germany ? 

The Catholic press, as was to have been expected, sums 
them all up in one, viz., the weakening of the religious 
sentiment. The Conservatives find the causes in the prop- 
agation and diffusion of too advanced political and so- 
cial ideas ; the Liberals, in the policy of the government, 
which is always more or less arbitrary, expensive and 
careless of the real needs of the country, and which 
through the excessive burdens of taxation has sown mis- 
ery and discontent in the ranks of the laboring people. 
The Democrats and the Sociologists find the origin of the 
evil in the corruption of the parliamentary system, and the 
Socialists in the whole present social order, which makes 
competition betwen man and man the basis of existence. 


We believe that there is some truth in all these charges 
but that the parties are wrong when they shift from 
themselves to others the blame for the condition of in- 
feriority in which the country finds itself in point of mo- 
rality and political character. 


The causes are many and complex, but wishing here, 
for the sake of clearness and brevity of reasoning, to sum 
them up in asingle one, we will say that it consists in the 
want of a high moral sense in the greater part of our 
statesmen and members of parliament, in whose hands 
are placed the destinies of the country, the life, the lib- 
erty and the substance of the citizens. 

When, as candidates for election, they solemnly make 
promises which they know they will never be able to 
keep; when in the Chamber, they give their votes for 
bills which they themselves strongly disapprove, in order 
not to displease the ministry from whom they hope to 
receive favors; when they impose upon the country pro- 
tective duties and taxes out of proportion to its economic 
strength, in order to favor the interests of certain classes 
of proprietors and certain industries ; when they confess 
that Italy has not a single interest in Africa to defend 
and yet squander money and sacrifice soldiers in inglori- 
ous wars; when one of them, made head of the govern- 
ment, passes from an alliance contracted with the leader 
of the radicals to bloody repressions and sieges, and 
after having, with his policy, brought mourning and 
misery into many families, and shame to the country, 
finds in parliament a majority which approves his policy 
and continues it—how can it be expected that a people 
thus governed will have faith in justice and occupy a high 
grade in the scale of political morality? 

How can you hope that men of the lower classes will 
develop a sentiment of high respect for the human per- 
sonality, when they do not see it respected in the acts of 
the parliament and of the government? 

Liberty cannot be fruitful without a moral basis, and the 
example of morality always works downward from above. 

To restore the moral sense to the political classes who 
direct affairs, to transfuse it into politics and into the 
public acts of each day, to make it the chief basis of pub- 
lic education, ought to be the desire and purpose of all 
who wish to see our country seriously advance on the 
road of progress and merit the respect, the credit and 
the sympathy which it received from the most civilized 
peoples in the first years of its political resurrection. 

Without this, vain will be the hope that revolutionary 
anarchism may no more secure in Italy those of its parti- 
zans who are the most disposed to kill and to be killed. 
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Sumner's More Excellent Way. 


The Editor’s Table of the New Eng- 
land Magazine for October is devoted 
wholly to a discussion of “Charles 
Sumner’s More Excellent Way,” and 
a vindication of the great states- 
man’s position on ‘‘armed peace’ 
against the criticism of President 
Eliot in his Alumni dinner Speech. 
The Editor says : 

‘*With President Eliot, therefore, 
we should be slow to believe that we 
have any long or fundamental con- 
troversy. But with his word at Har- 
vard in June, with any reflection upon 
Sumner’s argument in ‘‘The True 
Grandeur of Nations,’”’ we do have 
controversy. We can think of noth- 
ing more dangerous or deplorable, 
especially at this time in America, 
than encouragement to our educated 
youth to view hat great argument and 
vision as vicious or fallacious. We 
believe that in the line of Sumner’s 
thought lies the hope of the world ; and 
we believe that those who think as 
Sumner thought, should, without re- 
course to any generalities, to anything 
remote in time or place, apply that 
principle firmly and sweepingly to the 
situation through which the republic 
has been passing and the situation 
which confronts us to-day. 

We have spent $300,000,000 in a 
war with Spain. We are in the outer 
circles of the maelstrom of a policy 
which means larger armies, larger 
navies, costlier forts and more of 
them, and all the paraphernalia of the 
old world militarism which we have 
prided ourselves on being free from, 
—with the corresponding burdens of 
taxation, the devotion to waste and 
destruction of the immense resources 
which might otherwise go to develop- 
ment and progress. The man who 
does not see that we are in the outer 
circles of this maelstrom is a fool; 
and the man who, seeing it, has no 
forebodings is not a student of his- 
tory. Is this way of spending money, 
which is now proposed to the repub- 
lic,—to put Sumner’s question direct- 
ly to ourselves, — a wise way? Is it 
protective, is it constructive, is it 
good business, is it common sense, 
does it pave a good road into the 
future, is it the economical and 
promising way to secure the results 
we claim to aim at, will it make us 
a truer and safer democracy, and will 
it help the world? Was Sumner 


right, was Longfellow right, or was he 
not, in claiming thatif half the wealth 
bestowed on camps, given to maintain 
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armies and navies, were given to re- 
deem the human mind, to educate the 
human race, there would soon be no 
need of armies and navies?” 

‘‘If our republic is to be true to it- 
self, if we are to help civilization for- 
ward and not backward, then the 
young men of our universities and all 
of us who look at war and national 
defence and national grandeur in the 
old way have got to be born again,— 
nothing less than that, —baptized with 
the spirit wherewith Charles Sumner 
was baptized, and have our eyes 
opened to see that his way is the only 
right or sensible or efficient way, and 
that now we are wasting our sub- 
stance and defeating ourselves. The 
revoiution in the point of view is as 
radical as the difference between 
Ptolemy and Copernicus ; but when we 
go through it, things fall at once into 
order, we find ourselves in a rational 
world with right means for right 
ends, and our old notions of what 
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is wise and prudent and necessary 
for the defence and upbuilding and 
influence of the nation instantly dis- 
solve, stamped all as vicious and fal- 
lacious. Our thoughts on what it is 
that makes a nation strong need, al- 
most all of them, to be turned inside 
out. Our economies and generosities 
are all Ptolemaic. We boast of pub- 
lic and private munificences in edu- 
cation and philanthropy. We need 
to understand thut we are yet in the 
kindergarten of munificence as con- 
cerns all positive, constructive and 
real things. It would sometimesseem 
as if, were the devil privileged to 
organize the world so as to thwart 
struggling men most effectually, wast- 
ing their accumulations and cutting 
forever the margin of civilization, he 
would choose precisely what he now 
sees, the Gominance of false political 
ideals and of gross unintelligence as 
to how men and nations should spend 
their money.” 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by 


T. Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 
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TIONS. By Charles Sumner. 
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Treaty” with the Indians. By 
Hezekiah Butterworth. An ad- 
mirabie book for boys and girls. 
Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 
RUSSIA : An Account of the 
Persecutions of the Peace-loving 
Doukhobortsi. Price, 40 cents. 


WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm 
Carlsen. Translated by P. H. 


Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 
45 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TION: Its Past, PresENT AND 
Future. In French. By Michel 


Revon. Crowned by the Institute 
of France. 541 pp. $2.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS: 
A collection of the various Schemes 
which have been proposed. By 
W. Evans Darby, LL.D. Cloth, 
168 pages. Price 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

PAX MUNDI. A concise account 
of the Modern Peace Movement. 


By T. K. Arnoldson, of the 
Swedish Parliament. Translated 
by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 
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The recent peace jubilees at Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
other places have been for the most 
part glorifications of the war with 
Spain. Arbitration, friendship with 
England and peace in general received 
some attention, but the chief features 
of the exercises and demonstrations 
were laudations of the navy and 
army, and of the heroes of the war. 














